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Hypoxia by Decompression 
Acceptable 


For some years many people have criticised humane organiza- 
tions which have used the decompression or high altitude method 
of animal euthanasia. Recently, however, a panel of seven veter- 
inarians commissioned by the Executive Board and the Council 
on Research of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
issued its report following more than two years of studying 
commonly used methods of putting animals to sleep. The panel 
found that barbiturate anesthetics, carbon monoxide gas and 
hypoxia induced by rapid decompression are among the most 
satisfactory methods of animal euthanasia in use today. 

The panel concluded that the controversial rapid decompres- 
sion or high altitude method “is rapid, humane, suitable for 
euthanasia of a large number of animals, and presents little 
hazard to the operating personnel.”’ 

A simulated atmosphere of approximately 55,000 feet above 
sea level can be obtained easily and safely in a properly con- 
structed and operated chamber, the panel reports. This altitude 
is well above the critical 47,000 foot level where death occurs, 
but does not bring about aesthetically objectionable results as 
do higher altitudes. 

‘‘Unconsciousness and collapse of the animal occur in less than 
a minute and may occur as rapidly as 20 to 25 seconds following 
decompression”’ the panel reports. Although some twitching of 
limbs and other evidence of lost muscular control may occur, the 
panel points out that ‘‘inasmuch as the animals are unconscious, 
they are completely unaware of this reflex activity and death 
occurs without any painful sensation.’ The veterinarians con- 
clude that ‘‘rapid decompression is a satisfactory procedure for 
euthanasia, provided the equipment is properly constructed, 
maintained and operated.” 

In studying and evaluating more than 20 methods of eutha- 
nasia, the panel considered a number of factors including: capa- 
bility to produce death without pain; time required to produce 
loss of consciousness and death; reliability; safety for people 
involved; emotional effects on observers; economic feasibility; 
and potential environmental impact. 

Those of us who have been concerned with this phase of animal 
welfare work sincerely appreciate this study in depth made by 
the American Veterinary Medical Association. 
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A behind-the-scenes look at the talented Miss Lisa Kenny (left) and Miss Karen Karten, during one 


of their marionette performances of ‘Peter Rabbit.” 


PUPPET POWER 


AN EFFECTIVE METHOD OF HUMANE EDUCATION 


by 


Karen Karten and Lisa Kenny 


‘*. Thank you for the puppet show about Hansel and 
Gretel. Everyone enjoyed it. The best thing in the play 
was when Gretel talked about dogs not having licenses. 
Some people just don’t care about their dogs’ safety. But 
I’m glad you’re doing something about it. . .”” wrote one 
youngster from a school we visited earlier this year. 

The Animal Rescue League has been presenting 
marionette shows to elementary school audiences in 
Massachusetts for more than a generation. To the 
present day the shows have proven to be an effective 
medium, teaching children about kindness and 
understanding of-animal needs. Since September Mrs. 
Gloria Holbrook, a veteran in this League program, has 
spent much time training and directing us in the art of 


working with marionettes. Beginning in October of 1971 
we have presented Hansel and Gretel, Tanya — A 
Christmas Pagent and Peter Rabbit to fifty-four schools, 
reaching 18,305 children all over the eastern part of 
Massachusetts. Besides public schools we have traveled 
to private schools, hospitals, community centers and 
schools for the handicapped. 

Our main objective as members of the education 
department is to teach the proper care and treatment of 
animals. In order to achieve this goal, we use three 
methods of attack: we hand out written literature on pet 
care, hold a question and answer period, and we use 
“puppet power,” the most effective method of all. 
Within the dialogue and action of each show the 
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marionettes set an example for the children, displaying 
kindness to animals and knowledge of pet care. 

Many teachers have commented on how attentive our 
audiences are. Constantly the children repeat in their 
letters facts on pet care taken directly from the dialogue 
of the shows. The puppets keep the children spellbound. 
Length of attention span is always a problem with 
elementary groups, and this problem is truly overcome 
by the magic of marionettes. 

Puppets belong to children because the puppeteer 
approaches the child in his own medium. That medium is 
essentially toys duplicating life situations. A doll plays 
house, a soldier marches, a truck’s engine roars. 
Children soak up information everywhere and 
incorporate it into their play. 

They become the cowboys and Indians they see on 
television, they become the adults around them. At no 
other level in an individual’s development is his 
imagination so boundless. The magic of marionettes is 
that of a toy come to life. Like the Nutcracker, it 
happens for them on stage. An invisible force seems to 
move marionettes, making them much more believable 
than ordinary toys. In Hansel and Gretel the children 
warn Gretel that the witch is coming, and scream and 
yell when she is on stage. Gretel’s danger becomes their 
danger as they identify with her. Our audiences live the 
plays with the puppets, assimilating the knowledge and 
actions of the characters. At the end of each play we get 
questions that prove just how lifelike the performances 
are. During Hansel and Gretel the witch locks Hansel in 
a cage out of sight. The children believe that this cage 
really exists, and usually want to see it when the play is 
over. 

Of course all of the magic begins backstage. There is 
only one way to run the plays smoothly and this is by 
using planned teamwork. Technical problems that cause 
the action to lag or the script to flounder can break the 
spell. The puppeteer has to think on her feet, ad-libbing 
as she untangles puppets. 

We stand on a platform in back of the backdrop raised 
about a foot above stage level. This platform, the bridge, 
is only a couple of feet wide. If you think in terms of a 
painter’s scaffolding, this should be plenty of walk space 
on which to work; however, imagine two painters, paint 
cans in hand crossing over each other, back and forth, 
swapping brushes to paint on the other side. More than 
once we’ve almost fallen off into thin air. Not only do we 
walk back and forth on the bridge — in some scenes we 
run! Each play has its own bridge choreography. A scene 
where bridge and stage choreography is not only 
complicated but very important occurs in Peter Rabbit. 
This scene is a chase; Farmer MacGregor chases Peter 
out of his garden, behind a stone wall and back to the 
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garden, round and round. We have to avoid colliding 
with each other on the bridge, and avoid colliding the 
marionettes on the stage, and worst of all, avoid tangles. 
Stopping to fix a snarled marionette at this point is 
dangerous, for one must trust his partner to stop also or 
else he'll push you off the stage. Peter Rabbit is an 
action play; full of snarls from beginning to end. 

In Act Two, Peter and his cousin Benny dare each 
other to ride a horse. They both ride and they both fall 
off. People falling from horses break arms and legs, 
puppets get out of joint. Often, no amount of skill from 
above can help Benny or Peter when an arm is caught 
behind their back or their legs and feet are crossed. The 
only solution is to crawl offstage for repairs, which also 
requires quick ad-libbing. The dangers are many. At 
various times the puppets have either gotten caught on 
the horse, caught on the props, or caught on each other, 
legs and arms askew. With instant script revisions, the 
audience has no idea what a mess we are in. 

Ad-libbing becomes a way of life for the puppeteer in 
trouble. Panic and silence on our part is an invitation to 
pandemonium as the audience catches a mistake, and no 
audience is more critical than elementary school 
children. The trick is to fit the script to the situation. 
Rather than cover up the fact, for example, that Benny is 
“injured” after falling off the horse, we use the injury to 
add emotion and suspense to the scene. Peter helps 
Benny off stage to get patched up, with great kindness 
and concern for a true friend in need. New lines and new 
ideas are born in every performance during times like 
this. Unseen backstage, we signal to each other when a 
good line bails us out of a bad scrape. Over a period of 
time, we store the new lines to fit similar situations and 
have even replaced whole scenes with new dialogue 
invented during our mistakes. Lines are not changed just 
as a result of mistakes, we search constantly for new 
twists that appeal to a child’s sense of humor. One silly 
line that has gotton a great response in Peter Rabbit 
belongs to Father Bear. Peter is watching Father Bear 
mow the lawn and says: 


Peter: Someday I'll be able to push that 

lawnmower just like my daddy did. 

Well, you’ve got a little bit of growing 

to do yet. How old are you anyhow? 
Peter: Why I’m half past five! 

Father Bear: (Chuckles) 


Father Bear: 


In place of the old dialogue the new lines read: 


Why I’m half past five! 
(Chuckles) Why I thought you were 
only quarter to four. 


Peter: 
Father Bear: 


Silly, perhaps, but the children love it. The new line in 
this instance came strictly from the blue and fits as a 
logical response to emphasize Peter’s illogical way of 
stating his age. 

A successful performance cannot depend on the play’s 
dialogue alone. It is also necessary to keep our props, 
puppets, stage, sound equipment and lighting in working 
order. 

Caring for puppets is a job in itself. They are used 
daily and are subject to the hazards of any piece of 
equipment that has to be carried from place to place. We 
have made cloth bags to protect each puppet from 
getting chipped or marred. Our puppets are works of art 
in themselves; almost all of them were hand carved over 
a generation ago from a light weight wood such as pine 
or balsa wood. We have sanded, filled and repainted 
many faces in order to take advantage of the full benefit 
of the stage lights. We have even attempted to make new 
heads and limbs for puppets that are badly worn. 

Probably the most tedious task has been making new 
clothes. Our office is a mass of remnants of cloth from 
which we cut new outfits for our players. Color adds 
tremendously to a marionette’s personality. The wolf in 
The Three Little Pigs is very dapper in red, white and 
blue houndstooth-check pants and a red coat with tails. 

Props add a third dimension to the scenery painted on 
the backdrops. The amount and variety of the props 
make for a special maintenance problem. We have a 
cathedral with stained glass windows for Tanya, our 
Christmas play; a gingerbread house with an outdoor 
oven for Hansel and Gretel, and assorted tables, chairs, 
china, etc. — we even have a working miniature spinning 
wheel. A knowledge of woodworking is essential for 
repairing broken parts, and a flair for painting is needed 
to keep things looking attractive. The children are 
intrigued with all these items when they come backstage 
after the show and examine the size of the props in their 
real perspective. 

“Learning” is the word for sound equipment and 
lights. Operating them is easy when everything is in 
working order, but fixing amplifiers, microphones and 
broken wires is a job too complicated for us to tackle. 
This equipment is invaluable for a _ sophisticated 
performance, but it is also very delicate and cannot stand 
much jostling. Separate cases and trunks help to protect 
electrical equipment, our microphones and our tape 
recorder. These cases also help to keep our equipment 
sorted so that it can be set up easily. 

Our new and greatest addition for the coming school 
year is a strong but light weight aluminum stage. It was 
made by Hall, Bernson and Hall of Wakefield from a 
plan designed by a puppeteer with many years of 
experience. The versatility of the new stage, along with 


bs Pe, 
The children watch intently as Karen and Lisa cast a 
spell over the audience with their imaginative 
performances. 
advanced techniques in lighting and sound equipment, 
will make it possible to put on more complicated and 
more exciting productions. We hope to produce two new 
plays next year: A Christmas Carol and Peter Pan. 
Ground work for the new plays is now in progress. 

By meeting with other professional puppeteers, we are 
incorporating valuable new ideas such as more workable 
controls for the marionettes, gadgetry and stage effects. 
In the future we hope to attend major puppeteer 
conventions in order to keep abreast with new 
developments in our field. 

We are looking for volunteers who are interested in 
helping us bring new plays to our children. There is a 
great deal of work involved in new productions. Scripts, 
scenery, Curtains, costumes and new puppets will be 
needed. If you would like to participate in this program, 
please phone us (426-9170) at the League headquarters 
in Boston. With your help it may be possible to make 
our new program worthy of the letter received from a 
little boy in Topsfield: 

‘“*... | whis you did it agian. It was 
the best play I ever whached. In the 
wold. I miss all the marionettes... 
Your Animal Lover, .. .’ 
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EDDIE, THE SKUNK, 
PROVES THAT FRIENDSHIP WINS 


Alvira Lunsford 


“Come on, Annie,” Eddie called to his wife. ““Let’s get 
going.” 

“I’m ready and eager to be off,’ Annie replied as she 
came out of the door to their home. She and Eddie had 
been living for over a year in a specially-made dugout in 
Farmer Jones’ new barn. Eddie and Farmer Jones had 
been friends for a long time, and it was Eddie and his 
Uncle Smelter who had saved Farmer Jones from being 
robbed by a tramp. It was after this that Farmer Jones 
assured Eddie that he would always have a home in the 
new barn. 

The only member of the family that hadn’t yet 
accepted Eddie and Annie was Farmer Jones’ hound 
dog, Beekie. At first he would snarl and chase Eddie 
whenever he saw him. But after a really severe scolding 
by Farmer Jones, Beekie now ignored Eddie except fora 
warning low growl whenever Eddie came too close. 

But this was a beautiful fall morning and Eddie and 
Annie loved to scurry through the fallen leaves. In fact, 
fall was their favorite time of the year, and they tried to 
get to the woods each day. 

Suddenly they heard a strange noise. ‘‘What is that?” 
Annie asked as she crept closer to Eddie. “I don’t 
know,” Eddie replied. “‘It sounds like a moan - or a 
growl. Let’s go see what it is. Careful now, no noise.” 

They crept silently toward a small clearing in the 
woods. “OH!” they both gasped. There was Beekie with 
one hind leg caught in a trap. Facing him just out of 
reach. was a coyote who evidently had been teasing 
Beekie until he had him almost worn out. At the right 
minute he would close in on him and... “This is 
horrible!’’ Eddie whispered. “‘You go back and get 
Farmer Jones and I'll stay and help Beekie.”’ 

“Pll hurry as fast as I can,” Annie said as she 
scampered toward the house. 

Eddie eased his way into the clearing. At once the 
coyote turned toward him. Eddie clamped his feet into 
the ground and stared at the coyote. Then he moved 
quickly so that he was between Beekie and the coyote. 

The coyote snarled and bared his teeth. “You little 
runt, get out of my way or you'll be sorry!” 

“Oh, is that so?” Eddie answered. ‘““You just may 
change your mind! In fact, Ill give you two minutes to 
do just that and get out of here!” 
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Eddie began to move slowly toward the coyote. Again 
the coyote snarled. But he started to move back. 

Meanwhile, Annie was back at the farm and Farmer 
Jones was coming out the kitchen door. Annie rushed up 
to him. ““Oh, Farmer Jones!” she cried, ““Come at once! 
Beekie is in trouble!’ She tugged at his trouser leg. 

‘“Whoa, there, Annie. What’s the trouble?”’ Of course 
they couldn’t talk to each other, but Annie ran a few 
steps toward the woods then came back and pulled on his 
trouser leg. Then again she started towards the woods. 
“Oh,” said Farmer Jones, ‘You want me to go with 
you? Just a moment.”’ He reached inside the door and 
grabbed a club. ‘‘You lead the way, Annie!”’ 

They ran into the woods until Annie stopped and 
raised a paw. Then she crept toward the opening while 
Farmer Jones tip-toed behind her. They saw Eddie as he 
moved slowly toward the coyote. Beekie lay flat on his 
stomach and moaned softly. Then with a yell and 
brandishing the club over his head Farmer Jones leaped 
into the clearing. 

The snarling coyote took one look at Farmer Jones 
and Annie. Then with a loud yelp he took off to the other 
side of the woods as fast as he could run. 

“There, I guess that will take care of him,” said 
Farmer Jones. ‘And Beekie.. . you’re caught in a trap! 
Believe me, I'll find out who is responsible for putting it 
here!’’ Beekie moaned softly again and licked Farmer 
Jones’ hand as he gently opened the trap to free Beekie’s 
leg. ‘‘Luckily, you didn’t break a bone. It may be sore 
for a while but you'll be okay.” 

Eddie and Annie crowded around Farmer Jones’ legs 
as he massaged Beekie’s leg. Beekie looked at Eddie and 
Annie and in their own special animal language he said, 
‘| have you both to thank for being rescued. I don’t 
know what would have happened if you hadn’t come 
along.’ He extended his front paw to Eddie who placed 
his own paw on top of it. ‘‘Aw, it was nothing, and we’re 
glad, too, that we were here.”’ Beekie licked Eddie’s paw 
which was a sure sign of friendship from then on. 

‘Well, come on,” Farmer Jones called. “Let’s get 
back home.” 

They started off with Annie nestled in Farmer Jones’ 
arm and Eddie - where do you think he was? - riding 
home on Beekie’s back! 


SUCCESSFUL HUMANE AGENTS’ 


HORSE AND LIVESTOCK WORKSHOP HELD 


Each day the inspectors and investigators of humane 
societies are called on to answer many questions, not 
only about the care and welfare of dogs, cats and other 
pet animals, but to an ever-increasing extent about large 
animals such as horses, cattle, sheep and, in some cases, 
even about hogs. This is because people living in urban 
and suburban areas may have little or no knowledge of 
large animal care, feeding, health and housing needs; 
many times this includes new animal owners, as well as 
their next-door neighbors. 

So the humane agents have to rely on their knowledge 
and experience to help these people and to answer their 
many questions. 

In an effort to provide these agents with an 
opportunity to increase their knowledge of horse and 
livestock care and handling practices, it was proposed 
that a workshop dealing specifically with these animals 
would be of great value to the humane agents. 

Roger Van Teyens, Director of the League’s 
Livestock Conservation Department, and August R. 
Helberg, Director of the Animal Department for the 
Connecticut Humane Society, began plans for the 
workshop in November. A meeting was held at the 
University of Connecticut with Dr. W. A. Cowan, 
Chairman of the Animal Industries Department, and 
Dr. Donald Kinsman, professor of Animal Husbandry 
and President of New England Livestock Conservation, 


Robert Church (white hat), University of Connecticut's 
horse extension specialist, demonstrates a fast method of 
making an emergency horse halter. 


Our Cape Cod Branch Manager, Don Westover, 
jokingly demonstrates the act of spoon-feeding hogs. 
Since humane agents face a variety of problems 
concerning the care of horses, sheep, cattle and hogs, the 
workshop was designed especially for them. 


and it was decided to hold the Horse and Livestock 
Workshop on Friday, March 24th,and Saturday , the 
25th. 

A questionaire was sent to humane societies 
throughout New England, and Mr. Arthur Slade, the 
League’s Director of Operations and Chairman of the 
New England Service Council of the American Humane 
Association, informed council members of the plans for 
the workshop. 

Fourteen humane societies responded to the 
questionaire and indicated they would send a total of 36 
agents or other interested personnel. 

In addition to all six New England states, the 
A.S.P.C.A. in New York, and the Minnesota Humane 
Society indicated they would send representatives. 

Information and _ publications on management, 
feeding, health, climate, loading and _ unloading 
practices, rodeos and stables were gathered and put into 
a “Humane Agents’ Care Package’? which was 
distributed to those who attended the workshop. 
Information for the ‘‘Care Package”’ was received from 
Agway, Inc., Blue Seal Feeds, Farnam, Ralston Purina 
Company, Livestock Conservation, Inc., American 
Dairy Goat Association; also, Mr. Byron Colby, 
extension livestock specialist for the University of 
Massachusetts, provided booklets on Beef and Sheep 
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Agents from various humane societies around New 
England paid close attention to the horse section of the 
workshop. 


Production in New England while The American 
Humane Association provided information on horse 
shows, rodeo livestock, and riding horse abuses. 

On Friday afternoon the workshop began with a film 
entitled ‘“‘Safe Livestock Handling,’ showing the proper 
handling of beef cattle in feedlots, at markets, on the 
trucks, the final dispatching and the dollars lost from 
bruises through improper handling. 

Dr. L. Brown, extension feed specialist, spoke to the 
group on the nutrition of large animals. Dr. Brown 
explained the difference between simple -stomach 
animals, ruminants and animals such as the horse that 
have a caecum, and the different types of feeds each class 
can utilize. The difference between silage, hays and 
concentrates in feeding these different types of livestock 
was explained by Dr. Brown, who also told the humane 
agents what to look for in good quality hay and the 
effects of these feeds on the animal in meeting its 
nutritional requirements. 

Dr. L. A. Malkus, the extension livestock specialist 
for the University, took the group of agents on a tour of 
the University’s livestock facilities and pointed out the 
housing requirements with regard to feed, bedding, 
sanitation, light, and ventilation. 

Mr. Donald Grant, the livestock superintendent, 
conducted the tour through the beef and sheep barns and 
explained some of the research programs dealing with 
beef cattle and the parasite control programs for beef 
cattle. 

On Friday evening a banquet was held at the Faculty- 
Alumni Center and Mr. Wallace Moreland, assistant to 
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the President of the University of Connecticut, spoke to 
the group on the subject of public relations and what 
humane societies can do to improve their relations with 
the media. An excellent point in Mr. Moreland’s talk 
was that humane societies should contact and get to 
know media personnel before the society reaches a 
critical point or receives bad publicity. 

Bright and early Saturday morning, Mr. Church, the 
horse extension specialist, spoke to the group on feeding, 
shelter and fencing requirements. Mr. Church, along 
with his daughter Becky, and Mr. Bruce Walters, 
Horseman, demonstrated with one of the University’s 
Morgan horses how to restrain with ropes and hobbles, 
how to make an emergency halter and how to approach 
and check the feet of a horse. Mr. Church also 
demonstrated the proper way to put a saddle on a horse 
and the different types of bits that are in use today. He 
also explained how a bucking strap, that is used in 
rodeos, is placed on a horse. The morning program 
ended with a demonstration on how to lead a horse into a 
horse trailer and what precautions should be taken when 
transporting a horse. 

The afternoon program was conducted by Dr. N. 
Hale, of the Department of Animal Industries, and took 
place at the beef and sheep barns. 

Mr. Richard Cobb, the Shepherd, demonstrated how 
sheep are moved through holding chutes and into a foot 
bath for protection against foot rot. He also 
demonstrated the different methods of docking lambs 
and the proper way to hold and move sheep by hand. 

Mr. Don Avery, Beef Herdsman, demonstrated how a 


League representatives from left to right are: Arthur G. 
Slade, Richard W. Bryant, Roger Van Teyens, Walter 
F. Robinson, Alan D. Goldman and Donald Westover 
(absent). 


beef calf could be dropped very easily with the use of a 
rope. Also, the use of a holding chute and hoof trimming 
table were demonstrated. 

Mr. Noel Wright, Swine Herdsman, demonstrated the 
use of a cane, canvas slappers and a solid piece of 
plywood in moving hogs from one area to another. He 
also showed the use of a catch pole to restrain hogs and 
the purpose of putting rings in the nose of a hog to 
prevent the uprooting of fences, 

It should be noted that this was the first Horse and 
Livestock Workshop held for Humane Agents in the 
United States. 

We would like to give special thanks to Dr. W. A. 
Cowan, Dr. D. M. Kinsman, and Mr. R. C. Church for 
helping set up this workshop and to the Animal 


Industries Department for the help of its staff in 
presenting the demonstrations and for the use of the 
livestock and facilities. 

It is hoped that through such workshops humane 
agents and the societies they work for will be able to pass 
their newly-gained knowledge on to animal owners and 
concerned animal lovers to provide a_ better 
understanding of animals and their special needs. 

Attending the workshop from the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston were Arthur G. Slade, Director of 
Operations; Richard W. Bryant, Director of Education 
and Information; Agents Walter Robinson, Donald 
Westover and Alan Goldman; and the workshop 
Coordinator, Roger Van _ Teyens, Livestock 


Conservation Director. 


Raymonde Sutter 


A seal is the highly unusual hero of my story, and 
Roby, the seal in question, is more noteworthy than 
many another animal since he was instrumental in 
saving a young girl from probable drowning, and 
enabled her exhausted rescuer to make it back to shore. 
The tale merits telling, and ‘“‘my” seal deserves 
honorable mention in the annals of ‘““Our Four-Footed 
Friends”. 

Three years ago Roby, who hails from the northern 
Baltic, decided one fine day to ‘‘get away from it all’’, 
and go on holiday like everyone else. There being no 
‘Seal Tours Inc.’’, Roby set off on his own in search of a 
suitable vacation-spot. 

He checked out several far-flung beaches, and finally 
opted for Travemunde. After an initial sojourn there of 
several weeks Roby, enchanted by the site and general 
ambience, returned year after year, to the great delight 
of the other vacationers who all knew him by name. 

One day during the summer of 1971 — and this is an 
eyewitness account — Roby was frolicking on the beach 
with a young human friend when there was a desperate 
cry for help from a girl foolishly out beyond her depth in 
the rough sea. Without a moment to spare if he were to 
save her from drowning, the brave lad swam out toward 
her. The seal followed right behind him, bobbing up 
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alongside when he reached the gasping girl. Apparently 
aware of the two hapless humans’ dangerous 
predicament, Roby dove under them and, using his tail 
as a propeller, set straight for shore, keeping both the 
exhausted girl and her would-be rescuer afloat on his 
back. You can imagine the loud acclamation by the 
crowd which had assembled when Roby valiantly 
beached his dripping burden. 

What could have driven a seal to such a deed? Some 
say simple instinct, but I am inclined to believe it was a 
show of gratitude for his own kind treatment by a 
lifeguard who, catching sight of Roby not far from shore 
a few weeks previously, had patiently coaxed him onto 
the beach and cleaned up some fish-hook wounds which 
he, inadvertently, had received. 

We shall never know for sure, but perhaps Roby 
hoped to prove that the lifeguard’s good deed had not 
been taken for granted. By himself saving the life of one, 
perhaps two, human beings, he had thus paid off a debt 
to his own rescuer and to the people of Travemunde. 

In conclusion, I just want to assure the reader that 
Roby’s heroic story, although somewhat romanticized to 
avoid the clipped tone of a newspaper article, is 
absolutely authentic. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


“PATTY'S FOUND HER DOG!” 


by Richard W. Bryant, Director 
Information and Education 


As I was walking from Kennel #5 to Kennel #6, along 
with about fifteen children, one youngster, who had 
already been in Room #6, ran back to me and screamed 
‘*Patty’s found her dog!” continually as I was walking in 
to see what was happening. 

As part of our humane education program, we host 
groups of children from schools, scouting organizations 
and clubs. During these programs, we_ provide 
information about the services the League provides for 
the community, talk about general pet care, show a pet 
care film, and answer the numerous questions each 
group has concerning such things as where we keep the 
lions and giraffes, or do we still have the Smith’s kitty 
that they gave us two years ago. However, the highlight 
of these programs Is always the ‘‘tour’’ of the kennels. 

This particular group was from Cambridge’s 
“Xploration Xplosion,” a pre-teen center. We had 
already seen all the puppies and kittens that were waiting 
to be adopted in our Pet Placement Center, and were 
now walking through the different kennels of the Lost 
and Found Department, where all the lost dogs and cats 
wait anxiously, hoping their owners will come in and 
take them home. 

As I walked to the rear of Kennel #6, all the kids were 
gathered around the last big cage. There, on her knees, 
crying, with her hands intruding as far into the cage as 
the bars would allow, was a pretty, young, blonde-haired 
girl. | asked her if she was sure that the big black and 
white mongrel dog was her own. All she could do was 
nod her head yes and say “‘it’s Sam.” 

There really wasn’t any question in my mind that it 
was her dog. We have learned during the many years 
that we have been reuniting lost pets with their rightful 
owners, the dog always tells us who his master is. It was 
obvious “Sam” had found his owner. He was just as 
close to her hands as he could possibly get, his tail was 
wagging happily and he too was crying. 

After a call to Patty Lewis’ mother, we found out that 
‘‘Sam”’ had followed Patty’s sister to Kendall Square a 
week before and had not been seen since then. ““Sam” 
had been with us only two days. He did not have a license 
tag on his collar, so we were helpless in our endeavor to 
find his owners. 

The Lewises came over to the Leaque’s headquarters 
the next morning with ‘‘Sam’s” new Cambridge dog 
license. The very happy dog and a very happy little girl 
were reunited again. 


for June, 1972 


Together again. Nine-year-old Patty Lewis hugs her lost 
dog ‘‘Sam”’ which she found in the League’s Lost and 
Found section while on a humane education tour. 


IF YOU LOSE YOUR DOG, CHECK THE 
NEWSPAPERS, PLACE AN AD IN THE LOST 
AND FOUND SECTIONS AND VISIT OUR 


KENNELS OFTEN. REMEMBER: 
DON’T GIVE UP YOUR PET WON'T 


ANIMAL FRIENDS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


FUN 
TO 
BEGIN 
SOON! 


by Richard W. Bryant, Director 


It will not be long before the old bell starts clanging 
again at the Animal Friends Summer School in 
Cataumet on Cape Cod. The School, operated by the 
League as trustee of the Baxendale Memorial 
Foundation, will be beginning its twenty-third year of 
operation on July 10th. 

In an effort to accommodate every eligible boy and 
girl desirous of attending the School, we have expanded 
to two sessions. We have also expanded the length of 
each session from two weeks to three weeks in order to 
let our instructors spend more time developing each 
youngster’s skills. 

That’s not all that is new at the School this season. 
Ground has been broken for two new and greatly needed 
buildings. One is an “‘arts and crafts house.” Here, many 
of the ‘‘activities’’ will be held in the various rustic 
rooms. Now we will not have to call off class on the 
“back porch” if it rains, and the woodworking class’s 
hammering will not be making our pets think twice 
about coming out of their cages. This building is also 
going to have an arena for rainy day dog obedience 
training! 

Our other new building is going to be nothing less than 
a full-fledged barn. There will be ample room for the 
horse, cow, sheep, goat, chickens, ducks and whatever 
else joins us for the season. A special room in the barn is 
going to be the “pet room.” Here, in large spacious 
cages, ‘‘Ramster the hamster,” ‘““Whinny the guinea pig” 
and ‘‘Babbit the rabbit’ will be vacationing with us 
again, along with other newer pets. 
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SPECIAL ACTIVITIES: 


All our activities reflect the School’s basic theme of 
kindness to animals. Each youngster will be able to 
choose two of the following activities for his three-week 
session: 


CARE OF PETS will be a class designed 
especially for the youngster who has a pet at home, 
would like to get a pet soon, or is just a plain animal 
lover. Each student will care for and learn about 
various animals that would make a nice pet, 
including: mice, gerbils, hamsters, ducks, rabbits, 
guinea pigs, cats, dogs and horses. 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS AND PAPIER 
MACHE: These two courses will be coordinated so 
that the students will learn the art of making 
puppets and masks and work on some of their own 
projects out of papier mache. They will also have the 
opportunity to use their ‘‘masterpieces” in a creative 
way. The creative drama course will give the 
youngsters an opportunity to express themselves 
individually and as a group. The activities will 
include: paper bag dramatics, skits, puppet shows 
and a final program to be presented on Parents’ 
Day. Anyone who wishes to enroll in these classes, 
should sign up for both. 


DOG OBEDIENCE TRAINING CLASSES 
will be held this season, rain or shine, thanks to our 
new “rainy day arena.’ Each dog, six months of age 
or older, will be taught by his master to sit, stand 
and lie down on command, as well as to come when 
he is called and to stay in one place. A very popular 
class. 


FARM ANIMALS: For the first time, Animal 
Friends students will have a chance to learn about 
and work with farm animals. Animals such as a 
horse, sheep, pig, goat and many more will be 
spending the summer at the new ‘Animal Friends 
Mini-Farm.” The care and feeding of these animals, 
plus the many “‘fun things” of living on a farm, will 
be taught to all who choose this class. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


The Animal Friends’ ‘‘mini-barn”’ begins to look more 
like a barn every day. This summer children will learn 
how to care for and enjoy farm animals as well as other 
smaller pets. 


Site of the new “arts and crafts’ building. The building 
will have six craft rooms and a large dog obedience 
training arena for use on rainy days. 


for June, 1972 


THE NEW MACRAMAE AND WEAVING 
CLASS should prove to be a very popular activity, 
since there will be many different things to make 
and wear. Our very qualified instructor for this class 
will help each student develop basic skills with his 
hands through this class. 


NATURE STUDIES will be all new and 
different this summer. Our new instructor will take 
his special class along new nature trails for a guided 
tour of the natural community around the Animal 
Friends School. In addition to learning the basic 
identification of plants, trees and wildlife, the class 
will learn about ecology, pollution and actually 
practice conservation by participating in a very 
worthwhile project. 


OUR OCEAN WORLD, a brand new program, 
consisting of a study of the life, both plants and 
animals, that live in and around the ocean. Most of 
the studies will be of the life right in our own area. 
We will have salt water tanks, movies, slides, and 
much more. We will have some small project 
which will be mostly of each youngster’s choice and 
something for them to bring home. The main 
objective of the course is not for the child to spend 
his time making something, but for him to learn 
something about that part of the world that is 
mostly covered by water. 


WOODWORKING: The boathouse is _ being 
made ready for another season of woodworking 
classes. There will be a special project, never tried 
before, that will enlighten each student’s skill in 
working with tools, wood and paint. 


We will plan to have the following well-qualified 
instructors with us to guide the students through an 
unforgettable experience: Cynthia Beal, Karen Karten, 
Lisa Kenny, Paul Fratic, Mark Hopf, Chris Maxwell, 
Ray Rue and Roger Van Teyens. 


SECTIONS: 


Each session is divided into two “‘sections.”” The 
youngsters who have just completed the first grade, but 
have not yet completed the sixth grade, will come to the 
School in the morning at 9:00 and leave at 11:45 A.M. 

Those students who have completed the sixth grade, 
but have not completed the tenth grade as yet, will come 
from 1:00 to 3:45 P.M. 
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ELIGIBILITY: 

All boys and girls must have completed the first grade 
in school, but not yet have completed the tenth grade, to 
be eligible for admission. 


DATES: 


The first session will be from July 10th to July 29th. 
The second will begin July 3lst and continue until 
August 19th. Youngsters may register for the first 
session or the second, but not for both. The last 
Saturday in each session will be ‘Parents’ Day.” 

The Annual Pet Show, open to al/ youngsters, will be 
held Saturday, August Sth. 


REGISTRATION FEE: 


There will be a registration fee of $10.00 per youngster 
for the three week session at the School. 


REGISTRATION INFORMATION: 


Although we will happily be able to admit many new 
youngsters this summer, we will still have a limited 
quota per session. We recommend that parents 
interested in sending their youngsters to the School, 
write to us so that we may put you on our mailing list. 
All registration forms are sent out on the same day near 
the end of May. The completed forms should be returned 
to us immediately. All eligible children are accepted on a 
‘first come”’ basis, according to postage marks on the 
registration form envelopes. 

To have your child’s name added to our mailing list, 
write to me soon: 

Mr. Richard W. Bryant, Director 
Information and Education 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265 

Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


ee $$ 


RUMFORD PRESS 


LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET PRINTING 


TO OUR FRIENDS 
In making your will kindly 


remember that the corporate 
title of our society is ‘‘Animal 
Rescue League of Boston’’; 
that it was incorporated in 
March, 1899, and has no 


CATALOGS « BROCHURES « PUBLICATIONS 


COMPOSITION * PRESSWORK * BINDING « MAILING 


SHEET FED AND WEB PRESSES 


CONCORD, N. 
(603) 224-5311 


RUMFORD PRESS, INC. 


New York * New Hampshire * Massachusetts 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
STATLER BLDG. 
(617) 426-3260 


connection with any other 


similar society. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


follows: 


I give to the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, the sum of 

dollars (or if prop- 
erty, describe the property). 
The League’s address is: Cor- 
ner Tremont and Arlington 
Streets, Boston, Mass. 02116. 
Information will be given 


gladly. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Special Offer? 


JUST IN TIME To WEAR 
THIS SprinG 3 SUMMER. 


ANIMAL FRIENDS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
T-SHIRTS! 


Please send me T-shirts at $1.50 each. 
Size: S-M-L (circle one). All T-shirts are white with 
red lettering and trim. Enclosed $ 


Your name: 
Address: 
2) TAY ae eee rmaeieaeamans FY n = i nanney A [s 


Please make check payable to the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston and mail, with this form, to: 


Mr. Richard W. Bryant, Director 
Information and Education 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265 

Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


SUMMER TIME IS FUN TIME 
AT THE 
ANIMAL FRIENDS SUMMER SCHOOL 


SPONSORED BY THE 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


TRUSTEE OF THE BAXENDALE MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


Where: 


On Mainland Adjacent to Amrita Island, Cataumet, Cape Cod, Mass. 


When: 
Session |: July 10-29 Session Il: July 31-August 19 


Eligibility: 
BOYS AND GIRLS who have completed the first grade in school, but have 
not yet completed the tenth grade. 


Sections: 


GRADES 2 Through 5 — 9:00 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. 
GRADES 6 Through 9 — 1:00 p.m. to 3:45 p.m. 


Activities: 


Care of Pets — Show and Tell — Creative Dramatics — Papier Mache — 
Dog Obedience Training — Nature Study — Farm Animals — Macramae 
and Weaving — Movies — Our Ocean World — Woodworking. 


Guest Speakers 


Annual Pet Show — Open to all Children — August 5 — Special Closing 
Day Programs for Parents 


Registration Fee: $10.00 per child for a 3 week session. 
Registration Information — Write to: Richard W. Bryant, Director 
Information and Education 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265 
Boston, Mass. 02117 


